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EPISODES IN INDIA—No. II. 


By GEORGE HENWOuD, Mining Engineer. 
NAGPOOR—ITS MUSEUM, 
Nagpoor is the principal city of the central provinces—it has been 
not impsoperly styled the “navel of India,” and has for ages been 


the seat of an extensive native trade. As a mere traveller through 
the district, I shall not presume to treat of its present capabilities, 
future prospects, or past history; the last, I believe, is wrapped in 
oblivion, or clouded in mystery. Improvement, however, displays 
itself in every part; the opening of good roads, and the completion 
of the railway to this point, have completely revolutionised the affairs 
of this ancieat and once great city—the future, to judge from the 
present, holds out every sign of hope. 1 was led to these deductions 
by a visit to the Museum at Nagpoor—a recent and worthy effort, 
exceedingly well carried out as far as it has proceeded ; but, like 
many other young institutions of the kind, it has sustained a sad loss 
by the demise of a devoted, able, and gratuitous, therefore great, con- 
tributor, who bore the honourable name of Hawkins. He wasto this 
institution what the late Dr. Paris was to the Royal Cornwall Geo- 
logical Society, and others who have been in their days the pioneers of 
science and benefactors to mankind; their memories are enrolled in 
‘the annals of science and good works that perish not—far more noble 
memorials, and infinitely more enduring, than the glories of the 
splendid toy at Agra (the Taj) for its intended purposes. The name 
of Hawkins is familar to Cornishmen. Query—Is this Mr. Hawkins 
a scion of the noble house of that ilk? 

The Museum is located in a very good and handsome building, for 
India; well situated, and is comparatively rich in geological and 
mineralogical specimens of the produce to be found in the central 
provinces, Those most worthy of notice are the ores of iron; nume- 
rous they are, and of surprising richness, yielding, in some instances, 
as much as 98 per cent. of iron, nearly malleable in some specimens, 
having much the appearance of meteoric stones—these, however, 
have evidently been quarried from alode, The natives by some means 
manage to produce excellent iron, charcoal being the fuel employed. 
Specimens of it, wrought and unwrought, show it to be a very tough, 

serviceable material, yee! adapted to their rude mode of forg- 
ing. Red, black, and brown hematites are represented; clay-iron 
ores in profusion—these give results as high as from 70 to 80 per 
cent. The latter ore isso abundant that, were it eligible for con- 
sumption, the supply would be literally inexhaustible, even if the 
wants of the entire world were to multiply in a compound ratio for 
ever. In going over the pass in the Southpoora Hills I saw whole 
mountains consisting entirely of iron ore—millions on millions of 
tons, which need no mining. The natural disintegration of the joint 
or “heads” in the rock enable the blocks to be easily removed ; in- 
deed, too much so, as the rains in the Monsoon bring down boulders 
in prodigious quantities, These are found in every valley, from a 
ton weight to a mere pebble. The study of these disintegrating rocks 
quite satisfied me as to the cause of rounded ironstones being fre- 
quently discovered in true lodes. Amongst the choicest specimens 
are surprising examples of onyx, agate, blood-red, green, and pre- 
cious jaspers, good topaz, rock crystal, turquoise, and other gems, 
including garnet and cat’s-eye. 

Coal is only represented by a few specimens—these of inferior 
quality, but evidently from very shallow veins or seams, partaking 
much of the character of lignite and anthracite; the samples, how- 
ever, give evidence of its existence, and their appearance warrants 
trial and prosecution at greater depths, Building stone, hone stones 
(much valued in India), limestone, marbles, sandstones, millstones, 
&e., polished and rough; in fact, as good ascollection as could have 
been desired—far better than could have been expected in a jungle 
city. Woodsand timber as cut, others planed and polished to show 
figure and colour; clays of various sorts, and the native manufactures 
therefrom; and last, though not least, is the wonderful native plas- 
ter, which, when carefully prepared, becomes as hard as the most 
solid stone; examples of some, known to be from buildings over 
2000 years old, as perfectas if but yesterday wrought in. These may 
be said to comprise the main articles of the geological and mine- 
ralogical produce of the country. 

The most curious specimens are, perhaps, the large number of idols, 
some perfect, others mutilated, that have been found in clearing the 
jungle, as well as slabs of stone containing histories, no doubt, 
written, or rather engraved, in characters now wholly unknown. 
They are beautiftsly executed, and are as sharp and distinct as on the 
day they were executed, on polished slabs of extremely hard basalt ; 
out of the same kind of stone some of the figures are carved with 
wonderful delicacy, the carving most elaborate—the detail and polish 
areperfect. Someare very small, others of large size, but not gigantic, 
like the statues of Egypt. Most of them are of the Hindoo and 
Brahmin character, the elephantine trunk and form being predomi- 
nant. To me it is surprising how these works were wrought at all in 
such remote ages by such rude tools and appliances as the inhabit- 
ants must have possessed. On enquiry I found that most of those 
which are perfect had at various times been discovered in the thick 
jungle ; therefore, they had not been the objects of continuous worship 
or care, It further appears, by their great number, as well as by the 
large number of flint and jade implements, arrow-heads, Xc., exhi- 
bited, that this part of India, now overrun with jungle, had anciently 
been densely populated. The manufactures in clay and terra-cotta, 
ancient and modern, display a certain degree of originality of design 
and of ornamentation, but the patterns are peculiar to the conven- 
tional Hindoo taste; they, however, constitute capital examples of 
the state of the ceramic art in these parts. 

Cotton, flax, wool, and the native manufactures therefrom are well 
represented, as are also the cereals and articles of food. Natural his- 
tory, too, is, as well it should be where such rare opportunities are 
afforded, largely displayed: the entomological examples and birds of 
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superb plumage, as also of reptiles, are innumerable. Native imple- 
ments of war, from the most remote to the present period, are here 
to beseen. They afford a rich threat to Europeans, from their curious 
forms and make. Some of the damaskeening would rival the best 
works of Toledo or Damascus itself; the inlaying of silver in sword 
and pistol hilts is really a work of art and taste. The collection, as 
a whole, is an honour to its founders and a credit to Nagpoor, well 
deserving the liberal support of all who desire to see a nation advance 
in civilisation and wealth. By far the most pleasing sight to me, how- 
ever, was to view the large numberof natives who attended, and to read 
the numbers of those who inscribed their names as visitors. Those pre- 
sent evidently took great interest in all they saw, making frequent en- 
quiries respecting anything they did not understand. I learned from 
the person in charge, who acts as curator, that since the Museum had 
been opened gratis thousands of the people had attended, and that they 
had never missed a specimen, nor had the slightest damage to any work 
of art or plant been done, nor had they to complain of misconduct 
on the part of the visitors, all of whom came decked in their “ bit uf 
best ’—that there was not the slightest necessity for any police or pro- 
tection, although a policeman was usually stationed there, for dignity 
and appearance sake. 

Now, most of your readers will join with me in wishing success to 
the Nagpoor Museum. We have witnessed iu Europe what exhibi- 
tions have done. It is to be hoped the same good influences may be 
set to work in India, and that those efforts may be the means of de- 
veloping in some degree, by diverting attention thereto, the once 
celeb ‘ated and proverbial, now neglected, riches of the East in me- 
tallic treasures—of which subject more anon. 





MINE INSPECTION—CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

Sir,—tThe first complaint which “ Nemo” makes is that rumours 
were circulated before the appointment of an Inspector to succeed the 
late Mr. Verner had been made, and that these ramours subsequently 
turned out to be unfounded. This “ Nemo” (who, it must be as- 
samed, believed the false rumours) considers to be proof that the 
Home Secretary made an injudicious appointment. How the con- 
clusion follows from the argument I must admit I cannot see. How- 
ever. [can gather from “ Nemo’s ” statements thatthe two gentlemen 
whom rumour appointed, without the sanction of the Home Secretary, 
were the subjects of adverse comments in the district. Probably the 
Home Secretary thought the fact of a man being a “ decent fellow’ 
| was not sufficient evidence of his fitness for an Inspector, and, there- 
fore, adopted the wiser course of ascertaining the qualifications of 
the candidates before making the appointment. This fact may also 
account for the long period of six months elapsing between the death 
of Mr, Verner and the appointment of his successor. As to the dif- 
ficulty of the Civil Service Examination, “ Nemo” much overrates it. 
It is simply sufficient to prove that the candidate has received an or- 
dinary education; and, considering that a Government Inspector is 
necessarily brought into contact with gentlemen as well as with work- 
men, it is essential that he should be himself a gentleman. But 
* Nemo” may rest assured that the Civil Service Examination alone 
will not be of much service to the candidate for an Inspectorship, 
and that the authorities use every effort to appoint one that will give 
satisfaction to the largest possible number of those interested. 

London, Dec. 9. R. A, 

WORKING COLLIERIES IN SOUTH WALES. 

Sir,—Will you kindly insert the following letter in reply to one 
signed “ A Collier,” which appeared in the Cambria Daily Leader on 
Nov. 30?—Cardiff, Dee. 9. JOHN NIXON, 

Srr,—*“ A Collier,” in the above-mentioned letter, is altogether in 
error, He has either wilfully misrepresented or misunderstood the 
purport of my letter. My object is to save life, and not to increase 
the “get” of coal, or gains of the colliery proprietor. 

In the double-shift coal is drawa from the pit during only 12 hours 
out of the 24, as at present, and it is not proposed to increase the 
quantity of coal raised per day. 

A collier in the first shift will have ample time, with ordinary ex- 
ertion, to fill up the whole of the coal he has fairly worked; but even 
in case he should not, he will have the option of choosing a partner 
who takes his place in the second shift. No one would think of in- 
terfering with his choice, and surely amongst hundreds of workmen 
others can be selected equally as good and trustworthy as himself in 
every respect. In the North of England there is found to be no 
practical difficulty in this matter, although the coal there is much 
more difficult to “cut,” and requiring a much greater effort to sever 
it from the solid bed than that of South Wales. Are Welsh colliers 
inferior in any respect to Englishmen? Can they not trust each other 
to act fairly, and do what is right? Ihave a much higher opinion 
of Welsh workmen than the person who signs himself “ A Collier.” 

With regard to defective ventilation, [can only say that the colliery 
proprietor who studies real economy will not neglect to employ every 
practical means in his power to ensure the freedom of his collieries 
from explosions, if he had no other object than merely the saving of 
his own pocket. Ore severe explosion will entail a pecuniary loss 
which will require years of profitable working to make up. It hangs 
like a funeral pall over ths pit for a long period, if it, indeed, ever 
be entirely removed. So far as I am able to iudge from the reports 
which have reached me, Ferndale Colliery most assuredly did not 
come under the category of want of ventilation. There were, Iam told, 
120,000 cubic feet of air passing through the workings per minute ; 
and probably in the whole of the South Wales mineral basin there 
are not more than half-a-dozen collieries which have an equal amount. 
This colliery was divided into districts or “panels” (another precau- 
tion against loss of life from explosions)—locked safety-lamps ex- 
clusively used ; yet with all these appliances and precautions what is 
the result? A loss of life little short, probably, of 200 human beings, 
one half of whom would have been saved had the colliery been worked 
on the double-shift of the North of England instead of the single- 
shift system of South Wales. 

From personal experience, I know that no amount of precaution 





.on the part of the colliery proprietors can prevent explosions. Ihave 
known an outburst of gas which in a moment rendered inflammable 
a whole district, and fouled from end to end all the working places 
of that part of the colliery, although a current of air of 20,000 cubic 
feet per minute was passing through and sweeping every part of the 
workings. That current remained in an inflammable state for 600 
yards from the place of its outburst for more than twenty-four hours, 
Of course, nearly every man’s lamp in the district was on fire, and 
had there been one defective lamp, out of perhaps fifty or sixty, or 
even a perfect lamp in the hands of acareless workman, or had any 
collier been in the act of smoking, or had removed the top of his 
lamp, an inevitable explosion, and a dreadful loss of life, would 
have been the consequence. 

I say, most distinctly, we cannot prevent explosions; but I say, at 
the same time, we can greatly diminish them in number by a proper 
organisation of labour, and a change from the single to the double 
shift mode of working. 

The letter of “A Collier” proves to a great extent what I say is 
necessary—that nothing short of parliamentary enactment will in- 
sure a prompt adoption of the double-shift system of working col- 
lieries in South Wales, and it behoves everyone who has the welfare 
of his fellow-creatures at heart to aid and assist in its speedy intro- 
duction ; for any day, let it be borne in mind, the Ferndale catas- 
trophe may be repeated, and let “ A Collier” reflect that either he, 
his sons, or relatives, may possibly be amongst the next victims, 

_—- JOHN NIXON. 
PETROLEUM AS STEAM FUEL, 

§1r,—The principle on which we burn oil as fuel for steam-raising 
purposes is by injecting oil and steam into a red-hot retort (either 
fire-clay or iron), and converting the oil into gas. We lead it direct 
from the retort to two pipes below the retort, which are perforated, 
The vapour burns with great intensity, and if the retorts are kept up 
to the proper heat no residuum is left; the burners are placed im- 
mediately below the retort, so as to keep the retort to the required 
heat. In our yacht we first heat the retort by a liberal use of wood, 
saturated with oil or waste; the oil then goes into the retort by gra- 
vitation, and makes a gas which burns with rather a smokey flame, 
but as soon as we get steam, we lead that into the retort along with 
the oil, through a sort of Giffard’s injector. This at once inteusifies 
our heat, and clears the flame. My theory is, that the oil and steam 
are decomposed, the hydrocarbon burns in its natural proportion, the 
surplus carbon, of which there is a large excess, is taken up by the 
released oxygen from the steam, leaving pure hydrogen to burn alone. 
However, the yacht now lies in Woolwich basin, and we are at all 
times glad to offer facilities for witnessing the trials. Our results 
have been so varied that I do not like to give them. I should say 
18 lbs. to the Lib. of oil will not be far from right. We steamed 
from Hungerford to Woolwich yesterday in one hour and a quarter, 
tide against us; as far as Blackwall 501bs. to 60lbs. pressure the 
whole way. I may mention that | melted some iron with a flame 
obtained by this method in a puddling-furnace at Govan Ironworks, 
in 1865, and am told that it produced first-rate iron out of some very 
common raw material, ARTHUR BARFY, 

92, Cannon-strect, B.C., Dee. 11. 


THE QUEBEC HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 

S1r,—However small the credit to be attached to the fact that I 
was the first, so far as I know, to ascertain that a large portion of 
the black rock of Quebec was convertible by the usual process into 
hydraulic lime, I claim it. On more than one occasion before you 
have kindly lent me the use of your columns to establish this claim, 
and have in them yourself expressed your opinion of its justice, The 
Supplement to the Mining Journal for Dec. 1, 1866, contains one 
instance of this kindness, and the article referred to having, at my 
request, been copied into the Quebec Morning Chronicle, was replied 
to with unnecessary harshness by Mr, Gauvreau, who, not satisfied 
with having profited in a pecuniary sense by my labours (having 
ignored and pirated my patent and discovery of nearly 20 years 
priority to his), is probably about to make the attempt to get his 
patent and usurpation renewed, whic® will expire on April 5, 1868, 
Now, as I have before observed and published, L do not question Mr. 
Gauvreau'srig! t, northatof any one, to manufacture hydrauliclimeor 
cement from the black rock of Quebec, because any “ exclusive com- 
mercial rights’ I may have possessed by virtue of my patent dated 
Oct, 11, 1834, lapsed in consequence of non-renewal in 1848, But, 
surely, if I possess none Mr, Gauvreau cannot possess any, for the fact 
of my not having taken commercial advantage of them while in my 
possession does not justify him in claiming them when I was no 
longer so, no more than it does his claim to be considered the dis- 
coverer, My position at the period of the discovery, as an officer of 
the army on service, is a sufficient reason why I did not do so; but, 
the fact is, my only object at the time for taking out the patent was 
to secure the credit, so far as it existed, of having discovered that 
large portions of a rosk, very inferior as a building stone in its na- 
tural state, were convertible into so useful an article as hydraulic 
cement; and it is only to that credit, slight as it is, that I now make 
any exclusive pretension. 

The harsh expressions Mr. Gauvreau has introduced into the com- 
munication in answer to mine, to which [have alluded, are evidently 
the result of my having supposed that he had assisted me, as mason 
and labourer, in building and loading my small kilns of experiment. 
Now, certainly Imay be mistakenin entertaining this belief, although 
Mr. Head, a clerk of the works in the Royal Engineer Department, 
recently stationed at Quebec, thinks I am not, for he writes, in an- 
swer to some enquiries of mine on the subject, as follows :—* Mr. 
Gauvreau was, from whet I can learn, a working ma<on at the time 
you mention, being employed in the Government works at Queber, 
and then residing in or about St. John’s suburbs, Mr. Gauvreau being 
now employed as architect and surveyor in the Provincial Board of 
Works Office, Quebec.” 





Mr, Gauvreau has evasively denied that he assisted me as a Ia- 
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bourer when making my experiments to establish the discovery. 
Was it as a mason only he did so? However, to the best of my re- 
collection, it was “one Gauvreau” (whether himself or another) who 
assisted me in both capacities. Another extract from Mr, Head’s 
official letter to the C.R.E. of Quebec, dated Feb. 25, 1861, shows that 
Mr, Gauvreau does not dispute my right to be considered the original 
patentee, but states “that he obtained his knowledge of the pro- 
perties of the black rock stone for making cement during the great 
fires in the Quebec suburbs in 1845,” conveying the idea, I presume, 
that a portion of the rock had been converted into cement stone by 
those fires ; which, indeed, might have beeu the case, as, no doubt, 
the heat was greatenough. It is, however, a curious way of account- 
ing for his “ knowledge,” and quite unnecessary, as there are better 
ways, one of which he has given in his reply to my communication, 
although it seems to contradict the former way of accounting for it. 
It is as follows :—* The history of this famouscement is this—In 1853, 
seeing that the corporation here was using a very large quantity 
of cement imported from the United States, at the high figure of $4 
per barrel, for waterworks and drainage of the city, I felt convinced 
that some of the different stones in the vicinity of Quebec might be 
made to produce a good cement; I, therefore, had a collection made 
of all the different sorts of calcareous stones about the city, and, after 
a number of experiments, I found out of my collection three different 
sorts of stone from which a good cement could be made; all the others 
only gave common lime,” &e. Now, what I may ask here became 
of the “ knowledge” Mr. Gauvreau obtained in the year 1845, in con- 
sequence of “the great fires in the Quebec suburbs” during that year, 
if this be “the history of the famous cement?” 

In the same communication Mr. Gauvreau has introduced very rude 
remarks with reference to my suggestion that the cement itself, in- 
stead of stone from the Beaufort and Carrouge quarries might be 
substituted in the renovation ofthe recently burnt suburbs of Quebec, 
a suggestion which, whether reasonable or otherwise, seems to favour 
his mercantile speculations, and was at least entitled to a courteous 
reply, if any at all were given to it. His objection, founded on the 
supposition that the cement is not abundant, in my opinion, is en- 
tirely unfounded, as I believe it to abound, but variable in quality. 
Throughout the whole of his communication he pretends to be under 
the belief that I am not the writer of the communication he is an- 


swering, and indulges in some flummery nonsense in the beginning | 


of it about himself, about the officers of the army, their courtesy to 
him, particularly that of the Royal Engineer Department, fearing, 
perhaps, to lose the custom of the latter if too insolent to one of 
its members. 

To suit his purposes, Mr. Gauvreau gives a garbled or abreviated 
extract of a letter from me to the Quechee Morning Chronicle, the in- 
ference he draws form whichis quite erroneous, as will be perceived on 
reading the whole letter. He appears to be equally in error in sup- 
posing thatcement from the “ black rock” of Quebec is manufactured 
only by himself, and in consequence of that supposition inferring 
that the justness of his claims is acknowledged by the Quebec pub- 
lic ; for the fact is, as I understand, that this cement is now manu- 
factured by the Royal Engineer Departmentthere, as, indeed, it ought 
to be, as well as by others of the Canadian public, in justice to whom, as 
well as tomyself, 1 have submitted to the Attorney-General of Canada 
the questionof Mr. Gauvreau’s right to have his patentrenewed, should 
he make the attempt to get it effected after April 5, 1868. Trusting 
that the enclosed copy of a letter from myself, dated Nov. 3, 1854, 
will not be considered de trop, I send it, hoping that you may bein- 
duced to publish bothitand this communicationin an early number of 
your valuable Journal, and by doing so increase the obligation I am 
already under to you. 

Thespecimensof stone from the Black Rock of Quebec which accom- 
panied those of cement sent to Colonel Ellescombe, R.E., in 1834, were 
submitted to Colonel Wasley, R E., for examination, who reported in 
substance as follows :—That, although none of them when burnt and 
pulverised would, with the addition of water, give a cement fit for out- 
side tidework, yetsome of them, after time was a!lowed for setting, be- 
came unusually hard and insoluble, resisting the oxalic test, which, 
x tohim, none of our be-t English hydraulic limes would do. 
He gave me credit for ascertaining their hydraulic character, which 
their slow setting in water would have concealed from himself, 

FE. H. BADDELEY, Major-Gen. R.E., 
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Original Patentee of Hydraulic Cement from the ** Black Rock’’ of Quebec, 

{Major-General Bad forwarded us a large number of origina! decu- 
ments from Canadian « ontaining all necessary proof that the alleged 
invention of Mr. Pierre Gauvrean, patented in 1854. was identical with that 
patented in 1854 to i r-Gen (t eutenant) Baddeley, R.E., and that 
the saic vrean, t 7 mason employed on the Govern- 
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are granted in othe hat the patent to an inventor for a limited 
term is given < purchase, on bebalf of the public, of the 
inven’ ix rer pe jateof the expiration of the patent. Aseuming 
this prin to be re inada, it is difficult to understand how any 
exclusive rigit can hav ired for Baddeley’s discovery since the ex- 
piratiun of Baddeley’s paten J 





THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS—No, II. 

Srr,—I trust that most of your readers who are acquainted with 
the local features of these islands will be able to appreciate the great 
practical advantages derivavle from such a mode of construction of 
both public and private buildings as would ensure ample security to 
life and property during those trying hurricanes. The configuration 
of the surface in many of these islands (St. Thomas, for example), 
is mostly such as to aliaost involuntarily lead an observer to the 
conclusion that if a storm—a terrible hurricane—were to blow from 
a given direction, there would be many spots on the surface of the 
island where the pres-ure of the volume of air, proceeding at immense 
speed, would be greaily intensified by the influence of the sides of the 
hills, and the shape of the slopes an ravines, and where, hence, no 
wall, excepting it be of unpr: sally great thickness, could with- 
stand the pressure of the hurricane. I have seen the remnants of 
walls of above 2} feet in thickness which had been blown down, If 
we were, now, to lay out the town instreets of single rows of houses, 
the said streets being disposed in the shape of inclines and terraces, 
excavated along the sides of the surrounding hills, it will be obvious 
that even the most violent hurricane could not do much damage, 
simply because the houses present very little surface to be acted 
upon by the wind, and, owing to the very circumstance of the houses 
lining the sides of the hills, they would naturally be removed from 
those spots where, owing to the influence of the configuration of the 
surface, the focus of intensity an force of the hurricane may be 
said to exist.* The rocks mostly appear to be of a dry character, and 
by using all th rd improvements and appliances in properly 
arranging ventilati lrainage,andemp|lvying waterproof cement 
and plaster, tho-e sen rrace dwellings may be made per- 
fectly comfortable an valthy, and safe against moisture. Besides, 
those who can afford it might have their villas wherever they chose, 
and could reside there during the szfv seasons, It may, with truth, 

jec I -h semi-subterraneous dwellings, &c., would be 
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2ngerous during earthquakes; but at:u:h periods 
no dwelling, of whatever shape, would be safe; and, as a rule, earth- 
quakes appear to be of much rarer occurrence than hurricanes in 
those parts. And i » case of an earthquake occurring, the very 
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any case; while if the present system of laying out the towns is per- 
sisted in, there will be always lives and property lost during any hur- 
ricane; and in the case of an earthquake, life would be endangered 
by falling buildings in those very spots which would otherwise be 
safest, the falling of houses compelling the inhabitants to fly thence 
to the hills, there to perish by loosened masses of rocks. Lighthouses, 
in the shape as hitherto constructed in those islands, are almost, as 
a rule, blown down by hurricanes even of inferior force; but if they 
were constructed in the shape of cones with extraordinarily large 


them to offer far greater re<istance to the (owing to the rapid suc- 
cession of “air-waves” of variable density) almost battering ram- 
like blows of the hurricane. A section of such broad-base conical 


lateral triangle (the base with the inside at 60° angle). 

Considering the increasing importance of the trade with those parts 
of the western hemisphere, a trade which as yet is only in its infancy, 
and whose importance will vastly increase in proportion to the in- 
crease of population of the adjoining countries, and in proportion to 
the all-important and unavoidable increase of the facilities which 
obviously must be afforded to the transit of a vast universal traffic 
across the Central American Isthmus, it is a matter of surprise that 
the skill and ingenuity of man should have hitherto done so little in 
taking defensive measures agaiust those hurricanes, and that in erect- 


notice should have been taken of the periodical occurrence of such 
catastrophes. I contend that, after observing carefully the local di- 
rection and foci of the hurricanes, certain spaces in the harbours, &e., of 
those islands could be chosen, and could be protected against the hur- 
ricanes by means of appropriate structures calculated to break their 
force locally. If those islands were thickly planted with forests, the 
forests might here and there tend to break the force of the blast, but 
the chances are that the trees would be uprooted, and the danger to 
living beings increased. I cannot, however, help thinking that there 
are certain kinds shrubs and trees which might stand a cha.ce of 
| successfully facing even a West Indian hurricane. The African 
ebony tree, for example, would, from the pliability of its branches, 
and the angle and position at which from childhood it adapts its 
trunk to the prevailing—sometimes, indeed, most terrific—winds, 
have a chance of prospering in the West Indies, and its cuitivation 
would in time not prove unprofitable. But for the protection of va- 
luable ships, docks, &c., I should suggest the erection of vast iron 
(may be part wooden) frame structures, calculated to break the force 
of the hurricane incertain spots. The construction of these “ break- 
storms” should be such that they present to the current of the wind 
| a similar breaking resistance as a forest of high trees would do; or, 
better, as a floating framework-breakwater would present to the sea 
waves. The whole structure would consist of a Jabyrinthal frame- 
work of numerous bars, tubes, and chains, so disposed that neither 
of the component parts would offer a large surface for the hurricane 
to press upon, all parts being firmly secured and connected together ; 
the whole structure reaching to a considerable height, and covering 
a sufficient width and length of area soas to cause the rushing air to 
filter through it: its many component parts presenting an endless 
variety of deviating surfaces to the current, a multiplicity of counter 
currents thus created causing the whole to issue on the inner side of 
the protecting structure with very considerably diminished force, Let 
our engineers remember that air is a fluid, and let us treat it as such 
in our precautionary measures against the ravages of hurricanes. 
Dee. 11. GUNTHER. 





—_— G. J. 


GOLD MINES OF CANADA, 


S1r,—Last week a few items of intelligence were written and about 
to be posted for you, when a strange rumour came out of Madoc. 
The manager of acompany working within the limits of the Richardson 
farm had brought to the assayers 20 lbs. of rock from a new shaft. 
It yielded gold at the rate of $10,000 to the ton of quartz. Another 
company sinking a shaft within a few hundred yards of that amaz- 
ing treasury, had, at the depth of 60 ft., abandoned their workings 
as barren; but now they intend to continue. Messrs. Taylor and 
Scott have a crushing mill at Madoc, aad work for customers who 
bring ore to the mill to be pounded and assayed. From a newshaft 
at El Dorado they reported on Nov. 13 that ore treated at their mill 
had yielded $53 per ton. This is a modest amount compared with 
the great strikes, but is far above the lowest limit of profit. That 
limit seems to be fixed at about $12 per ton; any yield of gold be- 
low that amount does not pay for working with the present means of 
asssaying. The great stamping mill of the Richardson Mine is not 
yet completed. Mr. Gilbert, of Montreal, an eminent steam-engine 
builder, has the contract for this gigantic crusher. Its stamps are 
to be in the aggregate equal to 40 tons. The latest account which 
I have obtained bearing the guarantee of known and trustworthy 
names is that Taylor and Scott, four days ago, crushed and assayed 
ore which yielded at the rate of $154 to the ton; but against these 
strikes a considerable number of deep shafts must be balanced which 
as yet are barren. 

Prof. Chapman, of Toronto University, has published a letter ex- 
plaining that in advising a company to cease working their 60-ft. 
shaft last week, he did so not from concluding that no gold could be 
found, but that they having small capital had better rest until richer 
companies around them had tested the rock ata lowerdepth. These 


not so exact as readers in England would like to see. 
shall be amidst the mines, and will acquire larger information, I 
have been detained in the West, at the town of Guelph, watching the 
progress of an invention which, if it turns out a permanent success, 
as it promises to do, will be of a higher service than even mines of 
goll. This is Smith and Robertson’s Oil Injector, for applying petro- 
leum to engine furnaces as fuel, ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Nov. 29. ‘* The Whistler at the Plough.” 


THE PROGRESS OF MINING—AS A SCIENCE, AND SOURCE 
OF COMMERCIAL WEALTH—No. XXIL 


S1R,—Mines with Dividends in Abeyance: From the ordinary list 
of mines before the last great panic had played havoc with all sorts 
of properties there were thirty mines in the catalogue with dividends 
suspended, There is a peculiarity about the character of those mines 
deserving profound consideration. On the average, they only took, 
in original outlay, a sum of 12,7667. each, while the mines with con- 
tinuous dividends cost 24,300/. each; but these mines have paid 
103,6662. each in dividends, while those in abeyance have only paid 
34,6222. each. The whole of the dividend mines, with dividends in 
abeyance, have cost the country 383,0007,, and the dividends derived 
from them have amounted to 1,039,000/. ; this sum, divided by twenty 
years, would give a little more than 50,000/. a year profits, or about 
13 percent. per annum for the moneyinvested. The mines with con- 
tinuous dividends cost the nation 1,484,0007,, and have paid divi- 
dends to the extent of 5,598,000/.; this gives an annual dividend of 
279,9002., or nearly 300,000/. a year, which is equal to an interest 


bases, those important structures would have a chance of outliving 
even very heavy hurricanes, as their being thus constructed enables 


lighthouses should, as nearly as possible, present the shape of an equi- 


ing the various structures in connection with the shipping, &c., no | 


Sut soon I| loyal in rags and famine,” 


=, 
a great amount of tin, but their services were i“. 
time ; I, however, found a similar engine in Big aag wd a 
mine, engaged in pumping the water, taxed almost to the utm. Of the 
tent of its power; the underground water in this mine see mp 
than a fair proportion, These mines, now called the Great Wen” 


Mines, are situate at the western foot of the great ite het 
Breage and Germoe. These great stanniferous mensures, that t.”! 
: e 


produced such great fortunes in Wheal Vor, and the 
here in this situation, which is certainly a splendid A. 
mine, being ona parallel of the rich copper mine of Wheal 
en the south, and various good mines, such as Wheal 
and Crystal on the north, the upper strata contained | 
ing down to the 40 as much as 30/. and 402. worth of metal j 
fathom, I could not help reasoning to myself, as I Passed ov ha 
portion of the mine in which those splendid engines, now idle, y me 
erected, and, according to my judgment, most judiciously i — 
that if there had been a more powerful punping engine on the ore 
ern part of the mine, well capable of dealing with the under — 
water, the excuse, or rather reasoning, as to the western Seen - 
the mine having become poorer in depth would prove to be ealy : 
of those deceptions that blind theadventurer and working mines alike 
Who has not heard the working miner, when sinking a winze oq 
barrassed by water and troublesome to work, advocate its suspen a 
on the plea that the lode was growing impoverished? For my ry 
I could not bring my mind to receive the argument that thoes riot 
formations of rock, now getting down on a level with the rich on 
| per-bearing beds of Wheal Speedwell would be found less productive 
than those that had made such good profits in the upper sections a 
the mine. This ground is traversed by elvan courses, and situat 
immediately to the east of the Wheal Neptune district, now attract. 
ing attention from the recent discovery of rich grey ore above tha 
sea level. 2 
It is difficult to conceive a mine better situated, in a geological point 
of view, for giving large returns of metal. The grant is a very large 
one, and traversed with at least thre2 productive lodes for its Whale 
extent. The back of the 30 fm. level, on Fisher's lode, is nearly all 
taken away, and the bottom of the level for a distance of 62 fms, : 
the lode has all been taken away for tin for about 4 fms. deep, and 
has yielded from the elvan course, 20 fms. west, 25/. per fm., the next 
20 fms, west 102, per fm., the next 12 fms, 15/. per fm., and the re. 
maining 10 fms. 7/,perfm. There are 20 fms, west of this shaft now 
available, which can be worked to a good profit; and by extending 
the bottom level into theelvan course would open a piece of lode worth 
1500/., according to the valuation of the agents, at the present price 
of tin. Near Thomas's shaft there is a deposit of tin that at 17 fms 
from the surface was only 10 fms. long, which in 20 fms, sinking had 
lengthened to 50 fathoms. This profitable lode, in this place, can be 
worked for 6s, 8d. in 17., while ore ground continues in whole ground 
to the eastward into a forefield, beyond all the present workings, In 
order to take the benefit of these great deposits of tin, lengthening 
and improving as they go downwards, it is only necessary to procure 
increased pumping power, which possibly might cost 5000/., but which 
it is quite fair to estimate would leave protits, from the ore ground 
seen, of more than cent. per cent. per annum on theoutlay. Nothing 
can be more evident than the fact that St. Aubyn and Grylls, or the 
Great Western Mines, may be either dividend mines, or mines with 
dividends in abeyance, at the option of the shareholders, a fact that 
speaks well for this class of property collectively, M, F 
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INCREASE OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN MINING AND 
MINING DISCOVERY. 

Sir,—It is very remarkable that although mining has been so iden- 
tified with the progress and prosperity of England yet so little im- 
portance is attached to it in the discussions on subjects of political 
economy in the Houses of Parliament, Chambers of Commerce, and 
the Press. Even the Zconomist, the Bullionist, and the Moncey Market 
Review, which professedly treat upon commercial and politico-eco- 
nomical subjects, rarely ever have an article or even a paragraph 
about mines. Last Suturday, for a wonder, the last-named journal 
had an article on the mines of Mexico, which was well conceived, and 
well expressed. I have noticed that in our ordinary political news- 
| papers of late, however, some notice is taken of mining matters, and 
}in the columns of their leaders, not merely in the City Article where 
| the dealing in mining shares upon the Mining and Stock Exchange 
| must, of course, be reported. The distress which succeeded the col- 

lapse of so many Cornish mines undoubtedly drew public attention 
to the importance of that branch of production, manufacture, and 
commerce, for itis allthree. The amazing progress of several of the 
ports in South Wales depending upon the anthracite and iron of the 
district, and the business of smelting, also forced the general public 
out of its apathy and indifference to mining. The question of our 
coal supplies, lately discussed at such length in the Mining Journal, 
has probably been the occasion of assisting in forming this state of 
mind, so that the recent coal discoveries in Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, and Scotland have been all made the 
subject of congratulation, not only in the columns of the local papers, 
but also in those of the London Press. 

An instance or two of the tone and spirit of some remarks lately 
made in the newspapers will be gratifying to you, who have donéso 
much for the mining interest by devoting to it a journal so ably con- 
ducted. One of your contemporaries, in a conciliatory and clever 








items are necessarily given you in a desultory shape, and with my | article as to the future of Ireland, argues that her agricultural and 
hesitation for the present to endorse the $10,000 a ton rumour, are| mineral resources must be developed, as “no people will continue 


In pursuing his topic, the writer com- 
| pares the progress of other portions of the United Kingdom, and 
positively attributes to the development of their mines the increase 
of comfort among the poor, progress in civilisation, and advance- 
ment in manufactures and foreign commerce. “The Scotch,” ob- 
serves this writer, “ were a backward people until the invention of 
the hot-blast gave an impetus to the iron trade, and caused Scotch 
mines to furnish, both directly and indirectly, remunerative occupa- 
tion.” Although we cannot concur with the writer that Scotland 
was a backward country up to the period of the invention, or dis- 
covery and application, of the hot-blast, there is no doubt that, from 
whatever cause the mining industry of Scotland received its impulse, 
the development of that industry has been the main influence by 
which the wealth, civilisation, and power of the people of North 
Britain have been increased. Another passage from the same writer 
will also strikingly illustrate the increasing intelligence of our jour- 
nalists on mining subjects, and their augmenting interest in discuss- 
ing them—“ England, at a very early period, received cloth manu- 
factures from the Flemings, at a later period she imported silks from 
the French, and long before either, her mineral wealth was partially 


| explored and worked, manufacturing, matitime occupations, mining, 


and agriculture, accompanied by an early and considerable foreign 
trade, marked her history and progress.” “For a long time the 
Welsh did not emerge from barbarism, and only with the rise of the 
modern coal and iron trades have the valleys of the Principality been 
the abodes of a decently-paid and contented population.” 

All this, Mr. Editor, is true, and the argument unanswerable, but 
the wonder is that the whole press of the metropolis should have so 





of nearly 20 percent. on the capital. It would appear from this de- 
duction from the statistics of mining that, like all other sublunary 
things, mines, in order to be good and substa ntial, must cost a great | 
deal of money in the beginning; hut yet it is difficult to trace the 
analogy, as great masses of ore often come up to the surface, and 
prove very lasting; and the Devon Great Consols, the pet mine of | 
statists and investors, on a very small investment, has paid immense 
annual interest, and has continued to do so for nearly twenty years, 
while the reserves guarantee great profits for many yearstocome. Nor | 
isthisasolitary instance, as the same may be adduced as to Wheal Seton 
loubt, on looking nto | 

' 

| 





and other mines in West Cornwall; but, nod 
matter fairly in the face, we shal! find that where mines come into 
early profit the proprietors are sometimes 
profits, and neglect to erect such machinery and to carry out such 
underground trials as would give stability to the work, and 
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in fact, tend to ensure greater safety to life, inasmuch as then the 
inhabitants could tak re with their valuables, &c.,on those then 
open and f spaces W h, under the present system, are generally 
cover , buildings, and the which lower spaces, on account of 
cons x of what I should cal! more settled, tougher rocks and sedi- 
mentary formati would be less violently affected by the oscilla- 
tions of an. urthquake, It will hence be seen that, by acting up to 
my suggestion, a greater security to life and property is ensured in 
* lear t help king opon the atmosp!erte flaid which surrounds our globe 
s heing sub to similar laws with the aqueous stratum to which it is super- 
i \cumbent Hence, a r e volume of denser air caused to pour over the 
West Ir un Ixlands would, owing to the high hillawhich there interrupt it, be 
i y i é rreatly intensified in its foree; aea presenting an osell- | 
} gb " vuole, unelastic, plane, would heace only tend to increase the! 
ure of the hurricane, | 


| dends. 


they, to some extent, diminish the chance of long-continued divi- 
During my stay in West Cornwall, the other week, I went over 
the St. Aubyn and Grylls Mine, a mine that had produced some good 
profits, butat present with divi lendssuspended. [found in the western } 
part of the mine two very fine rutative engines, capable of reducing | 





long left the Mining Journal alone to teach those truths. In an Irish 
paper the other day, the editor of which, I believe, is Sir John Gray, 
there appeared the following :-— 

Among the best ways, those of most immediate bene“t, and of advantage the 
most lasting, by which the comfort of the Irish — and tl e prosperity of the 
country may be promoted, is the thorough exploration of her mineral resource 
and the employment of her population in working them. 

It is also an important truth that a commercial country so great 
as England derives advantage from the development of mineral 
wealth in the countries with which she trades. Thus, we | now that 
if she imports Straits tin, the use of English tin is necessitated, aud 
so in various other cases our own mines have been better employed 
by the very circumstances which seemed to be pregnant with injury. 
In a recent letter I called your attention to the rich mineral resources 
of the countries fringing the rivers Paraguay, larana, and Uruguay, 
whose waters are poured into the mighty La Plata. From recen 
intelligence received by me I can say, on the best authority, that 
new and most important discoveries have been made there. In Pa- 
raguay, which is more remote than the other States, there has been 
a fresh discovery of iron, the quality of which for making steel is 
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not surpassed by any other in the world, But for their iron mines 
paraguay could not have resisted the “unholy alliance” formed 
against her independence and her free eommercial systems, In the 
Banda Oriental, although the political condition of the country is so 
desperate—F lores, the Dictator, supported by Brazilian troops, crush- 
ing out every L p ‘ : : 
have been attended with success. The Argentine Confederation is 
also in a situation unfavourable to the development of any industry ; 
yet there, also, in the midst of civil war from Corrientes almost to 
Buenos Ayres, and a national war raging along her borders, the work 
of exploration has gone on, and been richly rewarded. Silver has 
peen discovered in the neighbourhood which was once so famous for 
its produce. Copper has been discovered “of great richness.” But 
where no explorations were intended a vast ‘ne, or rather region, 
of mines of coal, bituminous and of the finest quality, has been 
found, “ enough to last the Confederation for 100 years.” This dis- 
covery was made at the end of September, in the province of Men- 
doza, and on Oct. 10 specimens of the coal were examined in Buenos 
Ayres by a number of scientific and commercial men. This will be 
peneticial to our commerce with the Confederation for other metals 
and other materials, The possession of coal will enable the people 
of that country to work their mines more cheaply and expeditiously. 
\ {tis a singular thing that a very much larger proportion of British 
ships leave Buenos Ayres and Monte Video in ballast than of all 
other ships trading there. This may partly arise from the fact that 
the English have been more accustomed to go up the rivers into the 
interior of the different States than either the French or the Ame- 
ricaus, but it also arises from the fact that “the balance of trade” 
js against Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, and the Paraguay river 
is closed against the ships of all nations by the terrible naval and 
military operations now conducted there. The demand for the goods 
of Europe and the United States exceeds that of those countries for 
their produce, which the discoveries of coal, iron, silver, and copper 
will speedily adjust, partly by the export of these minerals, and partly 
py the influence of these discoveries upon productions generally. 
Nearly one-half of the wool exported to Europe goes to Antwerp, 
and less and less is sent to England. The result is that gold and 
silver are sent out of all those States to pay for imports, so as to 
leave little of the precious metals behind, The increase of mineral 
produce, such as will ultimately take place, will promote commerce 
with England, France, and the United States, The prospects of 
mining throughout America show that all those peoples, from New 
England to La Plata, are awakening, or rather have awakened, to 
the great advantage of mines to any nation, THOS. SPARGO, 
Gresham House, Old Broad-street, City. 


THE SLATE TRADE IN NORTH WALES—No, XI. 


Srr,—I am quite aware that the present system of letting slate “bar- 
cains” cannot be changed, without annoying a certain cluss of the 
workmen ; yet, when thesubject is impartially investigated, every can- 
did and honest mind is forsed to admit the justice and propriety of 
the alteration, Noenterprise can long prosper where the gain is all 
one-sided, and especially if it be obtained by sacrificing the interests 
of those who give itlife. There can be no doubt that the present ruin- 
ous method of letting slate “bargains” to anyone who offers to work 
them cheaply has been largely introduced in consequence of the ap- 
pointment of sophisticated agencies ; but we purpose now to recom- 
mend a course which will remedy these misfortunes, and open up a 
highway to most beneficial improvements, The change to which I 
would direct attention will tend ultimately to better the condition of 
both men and their employers, which can be easily shown, although 
each may net immediately participate in the good resulting from it. 
In eve'y kind of undertaking we must sow before we can expect to 
have the pleasure of reaping; we also accept the rule that those who 
sow sparingly will reap sparingly, and rice versa. This being gene- 
rally understood, one can safely infer that the rule applies to every 
kind of industry. It is no less true that the advancement and suc- 
cess of the parties engaged will be in proportion to the tact and ap- 
titude brought to bear in the use of the means employed, and it ought 
not to be imagined that it should be otherwise with reference to quarry 
operations. How often do we find in this business lads of only sixteen 
vears of age more sensible and able operatives than men who have had 
30 years’ experience. Shall the former, because of their youih, be de- 
prived of rights to which they are justly entitled? Orshall the latter, 
vho have not acquired more knowledge than the former, be considered 
more eligible for a position of responsibility, simply on accountof their 
vears? The latter class will, no doubt complain (on account of the 
change) that they are indifferently dealt with, but by setting before 
them the cause of their misfortunes they may be urged onwards bya 
determined resolve that will soon entitle them to consideration and 
advancement, In truth, by the method which I advocate they would 
he properly and impartially treated, and it would require on their part 
vigorous physical and mental application to rise to a position which 
would secure to them approbation and reward, It may be asked, How 
do you account for the very large proportion of unskilled workmen in 
a quarry, and why is it that they remain so long ignorant of principles 
necessary to be understood in their profession? The answer is sim- 
ple: they entertain too early the notion that they are thoroughly qua- 
lified for their duties, and that they know as much as those under 
whom they are employed, at a given rate of wages; thus, being in- 
flated with ideas of their own sufficiency, they grow discontented, and 
consequently soon appear in the capacity of contractors, and, if suc- 
cessful in obtaining a slate “‘ bargain” on their own account, they at 
once take to themselves credit for having acquired the necessary ac- 
complishments for conducting the art. The door once being opened, 
applicants of the same order appear in the same character, until able 
contractors find it impossible to keep men at a /airrate of wages; hence, 
to retain their staff, they must either make them an advance, or seek 
out a class of men as partners in all respects equal to themselves, If 
they make the men an advance they know that they themselves will 
become losers, it being an excess of pay for the labour performed, and 
if their request be not complied with they commence on their own ac- 
count, This state of things having been encouraged by tlie agent, you 
have at once a solution of the question of incapacity on the part of 
a very large proportion of those persons who have the entire charge 
of “slate bargains,” 

This extremely objectionable mode of setting the work requires an 
fectual modification, and which might be obtained by adhering to 
the following rules :—1, The manager should make a note of all the 
able workmen and slate-makers under his charge.—2. He should 
compute the number of slate “bargains” at his disposal, and provide 
each with two efficient workmen—one on rock excavations and one 
at the head of the slate-making department.—3. He should define the 
particulars appertaining to the working, &c., of the slate-rock, and 
make these responsible, If it be found, after having made due pro- 
vision for each “ bargain,” that there remained some good hands un- 
provided for, these (if agreeable to all parties) might join the former 
in partnership, or engage with them as “wages men.” By this ar- 
rangement two-thirds of the quarrymen would have to make terms 
with the various contractors, and as they could not secure “ partner- 
ships,” would be compelled to accede to the “ wages system.” It will 
how be seen at a glance that their “brother labourers” are fully cog- 
tisant of their short-comings, consequently they know the actual 
worth of théir services; and, although, whilst working on their own 
account, their wages invariably ranged from 25s, to 35s. per week, 
they can now only obtain (at the best) from 18s. to 24s., according 
to merit. Why should there be this difference? The fact is, they 
were never worth more, and not even so much, when there was no 
hand to guide them in performing their duties; therefore, the excess 
Y fair wages had been made at an immense sacrifice to their em- 
Ployers, As soon as the men apprehend the cause of this change in 
the . letting ” system, all who possess ambition sufficient to provoke 
* spirit of emulation, will set to work in real earnest, in order to be- 
come qualified for a higher and more remunerative position, It would 
hot be long before their prompt and praiseworthy efforts would be 
rewarded by the parties for whom they are working, as they could 
hot long continue ignorant of the advantages resulting from the im- 
Proved state of affairs, and, consequently, from the force of cireum- 
Stances, would be compelled to grant an increase of wages. The 

circumstances” referred to are these—other contractors soon per- 







spark of liberty—explorations for silver and copper 


itself promotes competition, therefore an opportunity is afforded 
them of hiring in the best market. The agent also marks their pro- 
gress, and when opportune, he gives them a chance as chief of some 
one of the slate bargains. JOSEPH KELLOW, 

Tremadoc, Dee, 10, 


Mr, KELLOW’S LETTERS ON THE SLATE TRADE, 
(From the Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald.] 

Sirn,—We have read the letters written by Mr. J. Kellow, on Slate Quarries 
and the proper way to work them, with much interest, and now desire, by your 
permission, to express our high approval of the independent, straightforward 
matner in which he has treated the subject. We fear, however, that, notwith- 
standing what bas been written upon this question, until quarry masters place 
in command of their works men of his cast, the much-needed improvements so 
ably referred to by him will not be introduced. We confess ourselves unable to 
discuss this subject in English, but hope that the friends of this great and in- 
creasing source of trade will give the points raised an early and impartial con- 
sideration ; this heing done, all interested cannot fail to be benefited by the 
change. Hundreds of quarrymen, like ourselves, would come forward publicly, 
if necessary, to show their unqualified approbation of the sentiments conveyed 
in those letters on the * Slate Trade in North Wales.’’ In conclusion, we beg 
to say that no party feeling has impelled us to this admission, and we make it 
solely for the good of the trade, without conferring with any person in regard 
to {t. Wegive our names in full, but prefer that our initials ouly should appear, 


for reasons best known to ourselves, 
J. H. W. R. W. W.) Rockmen and 
J. W. J. 0. G, G. Slatemakers. 


SLATE QUARRIES—PRACTICAL REPORTS. 
Srr,—There really is nothing ren.arkably perplexing in deciphering 
the conflicting expositions so often given of slate quarries and slate 
properties (more than other problematic complications), considering 
the diversity of character which claim a knowledge of this increasingly 
important subject. Having been mixed up with the slate business 
financially forsome years, I have taken some pains to procure the best 
practical advice in order to gain information; and, by the way, I do 
not regret the outlay for that purpose. I have always found it pay 
to well reward either scientific or scientifically-practical advice. A 
fair and simple account of the circumstances that are bound up with 
this source of industry and commerce will always leave the best im- 
pression, J have no sympathy with parties who, to save a shilling, 
seek their information from ignorant and inexperiezced men; I mean 
such as are ignorant practically. Ihave myself given great attention 
to this subject, and, notwithstanding all that I have read and learnt 
from a practical source (whick at times seemed to inspire me with a 
feeling of sufficiency), 1am convinced that it is utterly impossible for 
book knowledge, or superficial acquaintance merely, to supply the qua- 
lifications required to deal with the endless mysteries appertaining to 
this yaluable deposit. There can be no longer any doubt but that it 
is high time for capitalists to watch their interests more minutely, both 
in the appointment of a qualified management over their works, and 
by a more rigid inspection of their so-called “quarry reports,” A slate 
property was lately placed before me, accompanied by a most flatter- 
ing report; and as I was about to yo to North Wales on business, I 
postponed my reply to certain enquiries until my return, The pro- 
perty, I was told, was worthless, and I learnt that the person who had 
(at least) allowed his name to be attached to the report in question 
had been for a long time engaged asa “ rubbisher,” and that he was 
an entire stranger to the duties connected with a quarryman’s profes- 
sion. Now, if the opinion of such men (who will condescend to en- 
dorse such extravagant reports) be relied on, and capital is expended, 
&e., in accordance with their directions, why need any person wonder 
that such undertakings fall short of success? Quarries have failed 
of success, even where the best practical opinion has decided in favour 
of the highest expectations from them, but in nineteen cases out of 
twenty of this sort failure is attributable to incapacity and had ge- 
neralship. My connection with such matters, and my knowledge of 
facts, has so far schooled me that I know, no matter how valuable the 
property, it invariably turns out a failure until the right man takes 
the general charge. 

I was much interested last year with the series of letters written by 
Mr. Kellow, which appeared in the Wining Journal, on “The Slate 
Trade in the United States.” A friend of mine not long since returned 
from a tour in America, and it is due to Mr, Kellow to say that he 
(my friend), whilst there, gleaned information of the highest character 
respecting the great and successful discoveries which he brought to 
light in thatcountry. Large and profitable works are now being car- 
ried on, which might to this day have remained a blank had it not 
been for his exploring abilitiesand perseverance. Iam quite sure that 
the letters he is now writing, and giving to the public through the 
Journal,on the ‘Slate Trade in North Wales,” are widely appreciated: 
they not only contain a number of useful lessons so necessary to be 
understood, both by officials and their workmen generally, but they 
supply an abundant store of valuable intelligence, by which all can 
learn more directly how to watch their business to better advantage. 
I fully concur in the opinion “that the services of men of great prac- 
tical expericnce should be secured byall quarry proprietors, upon the 
same principle as is now generally adopted throughout mining loca- 
lities.” Beyond all doubt, their monthly visits to the works would 
well repay the extra expense thereby incurred. 

Manchester, Dee, 11. A QUARRY PARTNER, 


LLANFAIR GREEN AND BLUE SLATE QUARRY COMPANY. 
Srr,—In last week’s Wining Journal I observe a statement made by 
Mr. Harvey, at the Llanfair Slate Company meeting, with reference 
to my revort upon the quarry. I consider his remark, “that Mr. 
Huynwood carricd me with him in his expression of opinion,” most im- 
pertinent and uncalled for, My report was founded upon my own 
careful observationsof the quarry ; aud if men would take the opinion 
of honest, practical mining engineers, instead of the absurd theories 
of ignorant and vain persons, there would not be the ruin and dis- 
appointment which has occurred during the last few years, 

1, Chapel-place, Westminster. T. MACDOUGALL SMITH. 
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S1r,— I am very much obliged to Mr, Thomas Harvey for his letter 
and comments upon my report on the above quarry, which appeared 
in last week’s Mining Journal. I wish I could say of him as he has 
inferred of me, that “after enquiring in the locality in which he re- 
sides I find he is not known.” Mr. Harvey makes a great mistake if 
he supposes Iam going to enter into a public controversy or bandy 
words and personalities with him, I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion, and had I the former should consider it a great waste to do so; 
but I will not allow anyone, much less Mr, Harvey, to dictate to me 
as to my right to report on any property in North Wales, or impugn 
my qualification to act with judgment in any matter which I choose 
to take in hand. I know, Sir, I am asking a great deal in requesting 
you to publish the accompany reports to “test my qualification.” I 
may not trouble you with any further correspondence on this subject, 
J. HAYWoopD, 
Government Engineer to the Shrewsbury and Holyhead Road, and the 
Menai aud Conway Bridges, and the Surveyor of the Northern 
Division of the Carnarvonshire Roads. 
The Cnrt-y-Bugail Slate Company (Limited), Bangor, Dee, 10, 
MR. T. MACDOUGALL SMITH’S REPORT, 

Nov. 8.—In accordance with your instructions, I recently visited the Llanfair 
Slate Quarry for the purpose of advising you as to theexpediency of prosecuting 
the works any further than they have already gone. I beg now to report the 
result of my investigation. There are two veins of slate passing through the 
property in the direction shown on the accompanying plan, a blue vein, about 
34 yds. wide, and a green vein, about 75 yds. wide, which dip at the inclination 
shown on the section. These veins bave been pierced by fourlevels to the extent 
shown on the seetion, and in the No. 1 level three chambers have been worked 
in the blue vein,each about 15 yds. wide, and from 21 to 27 yds. long; and from 
No. 1 chamber south a sink has been opened 15 yds. wide and 2 yds. high to 
No. 4 level. During my examination I especially directed my attention to the 
points named in your letter, and, after careful consideration of the several 
questions, I have to observe— 
1.—The structure of the slate rock in the chambers opened on the blue vein 
proves hard and very imperfect for being worked economically or profitably ; it 
is interstratified with hard bands; it has not a “true split,’’ and bas numerous 
cross and small joints, which affect the cleavage, and break it with edges bevilled 
on one side, causing an immense amount of waste, as evidenced by the small 
proportion of marketable slate produced from the chambers that have been 
opened ; the qnantity of s!ate rock excavated from these chambers being nearly 
18,000 tons, and the make of slates only 600 tons. The vein is also crossed by a 
‘post.’ in thed rection shownon thisplan. Carefully comparing theslate rock 
in the chambers with that developed in No, 4 level (from the sink to the southern 
boundary of the property). [am decidedly of opinion that the slate rock does not 
improve. and never will be profitably convertible in these coarse and troubled 
beds of hard rock. 
2.—From the unfavourable character of the slate rock I cannot, therefore, 
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“lve that their services are fast increasing in valut, which fact in 





level—abonut 3) yds, below the surface—d1oes not show sn ficient solidity to make 
slates ata profit; a hard band, 18 in. wide, appears about the middle of the vein, 
where the slate rock has been widened inthe level, and there are also several of 
these hard binds intermingled with the vein on the surface; a post also crosses 
the ve'n diag ally, a. observe in the sink from the surface to the No. 2 level, 
in the direction shown on the plan. 
here the vein has been opened it {s much intersected with small cross-joints, 

and does not exibit a close and regular cleavage. This veln would bave been 
better proved by adrivage from No,4 level. To continue this driva ge now from 
No. 4, through the hard rock to the back of the green vein, a dixtance of about 
200 yards, would cst nearly 2000/., and take not less than two years. Assuming 
the slate rock proved of a better character than it appears in the No. 2 level, a 
further expenditureof capital would then be required (about 25,0002.) to properly 
develope and open out the work, and the immense massof hard rock intervening 
between the blue and green veins must always bea barrier to profitable working, 

I have fully considered all the circumstances connected with this property; 
and the manner in which the blue and green veins of slate rock are affected by 
the multiplicity of j sints, the imperfections in the eleavage,the great barrier of 
hard rock between the veins, the insufficiency of tipping ground, and the defici- 
ency of water power, are all such insuperable ob<tacles for the profitable contl- 
nuance of the work, that I condemn the whole asan undertaking which must end 
in complete failure, and [ strongly advise yon to abandon a concern which can 
only end in rain and disappointment. T. MACDOUGALL SMITH. 

1, Chapel-place, Dule-street, Westminster. 


MR. SPOONER’S REPORT. 
Dec. 6.—Some two or three year’s since I visited this quarry for the purpose 
of reporting my views on {the same, by request of a gentleman then residing in 
London. My report was adverse to any prospect of its becoming a remunerative 
undertaking. I have not been over the property since, and am, therefore, not 
aware whether any progress at the works has been made, or any further tests 
or considerabie depth worked, but when I was over there I thoroughly: xamined 
the openings ane underground excavations, and also the ‘‘crop”™ where visible 
on the surface. From the inspection then made I found the slate-rock much 
broken up, and lying wet in ali parts from its fractured nature, nor was I able 
to find any indications to induce me to believe but that the veins are broken up 
to a considerable depth. I observed some slates made of fair quality, but my 
—— is that it is impossible to work the veins to any profit 
ronygarth, Portimadoe, ) 


5 C. E. SPOONER. 
R. J, LECKEY’S REPORT. 

Dec. 7.—In reference to the above, although I was not professionally engaged 
to inspect the works, yet [have much pieasure in giving my opinion of the place, 
which, indeed, can be expressed in very few words. I went, I believe, through 
the entire workings, and failed to find any point where indications would war- 
rant a further procedure. I have inspected many quarries in this country and 
abroad, but never saw one where the rock was so much cut up; allthe chambers 
scem to be of the same character, except in one place, where there appeared tobe 
@ fair block, but really of so small an extent that it was nothing to trust to. I 
was in hopes that after so very heavy an outlay there had been a geod find to 
warrant it, but I failed in obtaining information of this character. From the 
present condition of the chambers it would be worse than madness to spend pro- 
prietors’ money in working them, and nothing in the levels was to be seen to allow 
further openings. There wasa proposition to drive further into the green vein; I 
should be very sorry to risk my professional character by recommending it,—the 
quality and colour are so like the ** Delaboie’’ that it would never bein greater 
demand than the latter is, which isnot much Besides, there are very grave 
doubts as to that quarry ever remunerating the company. 

London. R, J. LECKEY, 

Nine Years Manager of the Valencia Slate Quarries, 
LETTER FROM MR, JAMES WYATT. 

Dec, 9.—From the many interviews I have had with you (Mr. Haywood) in 
connection with slate quarry operations, I have no hesitation in speaking with 
confidence of your qualification to judge of the nature and value of slate rock. 
If you require any further report on the quarry mentioned by you, you cannot 
do better than employ Mr. Hugh M‘Kie, manager of our Croesor Quarry, who I 
consider is perfectly qualified to do so coreectly. JAMES WYATT, 

Bryn Gwynant, Beddgelert, N.W. Late Manager of the Penrhyn Quarries 
for more than forty years. 

(Mr. M‘Kie’s report not having come to hand in time, its publication must be 

postponed until next week. We have received a copy of a report, written by 

Capt. James Ray E.ldy, on the above quarry, dated as far back as.Dee, 10, 1863, 

It is too voluminous to print in detail, suffice it to say that he recommended the 

dissolution of the company.—Eb. M.J. 


S1r,— Having seen Mr. Harvey's letter inlast week's Wining Journal, 
regarding Mr. Haywood’s report on the above quarry, may [ request 
you to favour me with space for the insertion of a few remarks bear- 
ing on the subject, which I offer in justice to Mr. Haywood. 

At the request of one of the shareholders, I inspected this quarry 
about 18 months ago. I found the rock so much broken up that it 
could not be worked to any profit, and stated soinmyreport. Iagain 
visited the quarry recently with Mr. Haywood, and have no hesita- 
tion in confirming the report made by that gentleman and Mr. Smith, 
as to the worthlessness of the property. It can never be worked with 
advantage and profit to the shareholders, 

Having inspected a considerable number of slate properties in com- 
pany with Mr. Haywood, and my intimate knowledge of him in con- 
nection with the Cwt-y-Bugail Quarry, enables me to state with con- 
fidence that he is fully qualified to report on any slate vein in North 
Wales, and [ feel certain as to the honesty of his judgment. 

Four Crosses, Irestiniog, Dec. 10, E. EVANS, 
(As Mr. Harvey seems desirous that the public should know who this Mr. Hay- 
wood is, we have much pleasure in supplying the information. He is the Govern- 
ment Engineer to the Surewsbury and Holyhead Roads, to the Menai and Con- 
way Bridges, and has lately received the confidence of the Carnarvonshire Road 
Trustees by being appointed one of their surveyors. Mr. Haywood having ar- 
raigned on his side the best and most reliable opinions on the subject, there 
cannot be any doubt as to his qualification for the post which he undertook, or 
the soundness of his jJudgment.—Ep. M.J.] 





THE PRINCE OF WALES SLATE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Srr,—A paragraph has been going the round of the papers, stating 
that on Friday, November 29, the appointment of Messrs. Smart and 
Hammack as liquidators of this company was confirmed. Pray oblige 
me by inserting the following documents, which will, I think, exhibit 
a course of proceeding seldom witnessed, even under the appetising 
influence or “‘a winding-up” prospect. No order for winding-up has 
yet been made, nor is one likely to be made, as the petition stands over, 
on my opposition, to the 21st inst.; and if an order had been by ac- 
cident obtained, no one could believe that it would be allowed to stand, 
in opposition to the interests and manifest wishes of at least five-sixths 
of the shareholders, THOMAS HARVEY, 

General Manager of the Prince of Wales Slate Company (Limited). 
33, King-street, Cheapside, Dee, 11 
P.S.—Should you not have space for their insertion, I may mention 
that the first paper contains resolutions of the board on November 20, 
calling upon the liquidators to withdraw their petition, and instrue- 
tions to the solicitor of the board to oppose in the event of it not being 
withdrawn. The second paper is « letter adidlressed to the Chairman, 
complaining ot his conduct at the meeting on Nov, 29, and showing 
how shareholders holding more than 6000 shares were defeated bya 
few parties holding 835, ——— 


THE CAUSE OF THE DEPRESSION IN TRADE, 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A LIVERPOOL MERCHANT AND A 
MANCHESTER MECHANIC, 


S1r,—In a recent journey from London to Liverpool I chanced to 
beseated near a merchant and mechanic, who appeared to have known 
each other previously. the merchaut accosted the mechanic, saying 
—How glad I am to see you; but I have missed you lately—where 
have you been living?—I have not lived anywhere for the last 
fourteen years, 

Then you are travelling ?—No, Sir; I have not money to travel. 

Then what are you doing ?—Very little. 

You used to do a good business, and come out well ?—I did before the first 
Exhibition was got up; that was the cursed move that ruined me and all the 
English mechanics. 

Do you think so ?—%'o my sorrow I know it; I could live before, aud was second 
to no mechanic, but now | starve. 

Will you show me how your present position could arise out of the Great Gxhi- 
bition? What cou:d that have to do with it ?—Why, Sir, you are almost the 
only man [ have met with that has not felt the effects of it. 

Well, [ may have felt the effects of it; but I certainly have not taken your 
view of it. Will you show me in what way it affected the mechanic, then I shall 
see if it has affected me as an exporting merchant, for [know thereis something 
going wrong with us, as we are doing but little business, and that at a ruinously 
low price; sothat, to acertain extent, I agree with you, for the merchantisnow 
living nowhere ; but explain how the Exhibition could effect you or me ?—That 
needs but little explanation, further than I have not now any guods to manufac- 
ture at such a price as I can earn bread for my family. I have three grown-up 
sons, with nothing for them todo, Let me ask you whether you cin now ship 


your gods at such a remuneration as you did before the Exhibition ?—I cer- 
tainly caunot ship goods at such a remunerative price as 1 could years ago; In 
fact, times are so bad that I can obtain but few orders to ship at any price, and 
money is so tight that I can get but little from the foreiguers. This I try to 
account for frum different occurrences. I have not hitherto thought of charging 


the Exhibition of 1851 with it.—I thought every merchant and mechanic had 
discovered ere this how it affected him; but to explain it, | need only remind 











recommend any further outlay of capital on the works of the blue vein, 
3.—Tue appearance 
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of the slate rock as laid open on the green vein by No, 2 





you that every man in England has a right to take a patent for any new thing 
he invents, and Eugland bad long, long before the tir-t Exhibition established 
a trade under a patent rightof her own in all the ponderous metallic substances, 
She had the best trade in the world. She was backed by all the metallic re- 
sources of alinost every kind. and endless coal fields at her command ; thus, she 
had brought ber smelting-furnaces and her inanusmeturing a neces to such 
perfection as to enable her to undersel!, and monopoli-e the trac f the world. 
It carried Ler, I may say, to the top of the tree, or the zenith of her glory, Bhe 
might be said to have had a world-wide fame, and was posse-sed of every ma- 
terial to carry it out from herown re.ources, Wei! might Napoleon I. have sald 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 
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England was a nation cemposed of merchants and shopkeepers. His remark 
was quite to the point ; but when England held that position she was a nation 
that neither he nor the world could subdue, and everyone livéd and thrived. I 
have shown you what England was before the Exhibition, I will now endeavour 
to show you what she did to lose that position. She permitted a man, with a 
foreign accent (who, no doubt, had excellent ideas, and did what he did with a 
good intent, but, unfertunately for England, be could not see far a-head), to 
propose and succeed in carrying out the Great Exhibition, based on free-trade 
principles. He caused to be collected together, first, all raw materials. He next 
had it shown in every state of manufacture, until brought to finished perfection. 
As a general remark, I might take cotton, and say it was shown from the flower 
to the bolt of calico. This was done in every known branch that England had 
long before learnt the art of manufacturing. These were the great staple arti- 
dies of our Commerce, in which we had the trade of the world ; and not — were 
the articles exposed in every stage of mannfacture, but the art of doing it was 
exposed also daily—the manufacturers giving the foreigners daily lessons, put- 
ting their workmen to instruct them, and giving them drawings to carryaway, 
all with the idea that we were going to sell more goods to them than before. 
This was patenting their long-sought-for arts with a vengeance. I repeat that 
England had the best patents ever held by manor nation for almost every large 
trading commodity. [I admlt she had no patent for the fine arts, neither d d 
she want it. I say itis almost a pity the fine arts were ever introduced into 
England, as it causes but very little money to change hands, and it amounts to 
but little as an article of traffic; but all this England might have got over had 
she preserved her mineral departments, but, as honourable Albion, she threw 
this open also, showing every ore as ore, and then in every stage it should pass 
through (many of the proces-es having cost the inventor thousands of pounds to 
get up); then, not content, even showed and named every flux, with the pro- 
portions of ore necessary to cause i¢ to work well, giving them drawings and 
models of the furnaces, with books to instruct and reveal every secret. If an 
English mechanic happened to pass and scrutinise anything rather closely he 
was ordered to pass on, he not being a foreigner. I went a sea voyage just after 
with two men returning from the Exhibition---one a Frenchman, and the other 
a Spaniard. They were preparing on their return toform a company to manu- 
facture steam-engines, The Spaniard vas rather fearful they should not geton 
with the work ; the Frenchman said—* Let us raise the funds, and we are sure 
to get on; if we find any difficulty we have only to employ tbree or four Englisxh- 
men, and give them extra wages for two years, and then we should be all right.’’ 
A few months since [ met the Frenchmen in the Strand. I asked him how he 
got on: he said, very well—he had sold 60 engines in London, All the foreigners 
adopted the plan of employing Englishmen for a year or two, at a pound per 
week extra pry; and what they could not make out the Englishmen told them. 
The Spaniards erected the large English iron furnace, and emp'oyed 100 English- 
men, and the Russians adopted the same plan. The copper trade was chiefly 
confined to Wales, now the Welsh furnaces are adopted in every part of the 
world where copper is known to exist, and their copper is sent to meet usin every 
market. Some may be ready to say we smelt as much copper in England as we 
did before the Exhibition. We may do so, but who will attempt to show that 
scores of foreign mines are not now laid open and smelting their own ore, mines 
that would never have been worked if they had not been enabled to smelt «n 
the spot, thus bringing more copper into the market than the demand requires, 
and that causes the price to fall below what Englishmen can work our mines for 
ataprofic. This is driving all our miners out of England; and what tends to 
injure us still more is that when copper or any other metal is smelted in any 
other country the manufactures are sure to follow. There were thousands of 
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mechanics (who, if employed at their own trades, would earn from 35s. to 60s, | 


of Dogs last winter, breaking stones, at 6d. per 
day, and will do so again this wir The first Exhibition did all this, and 
ruined English commerce, so that it will never recover. The English Legisla- 
ture also, in order to aid the foreigner, says we will sell you English coal and 
iron duty free; i ce, they closed the English working 
mechanics’ accounts. hibition shows clearly the positions smelt- 
ing, manufacture, and merchants are nowin. The once Englishman's trades 
are now opened up ine rt of the world, entirely through our first Exhibi- 
tion, aided by our o and coal—this never can be got back again; and I 
am sure you, as an exporting merchant, should baye discovered England’s mis- 
take ere this. 

I certainly have discovere 
land, but I had not take 
trades unions, and strikes. 


per week), lahouring on the [sl] 
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that these trades have, to a great extent, left Eng- 
I had attributed it to free trade, 

vl do not shiptwo cargoes of goods now where 

[ formerly shipped ten ; and that is not the worst of it, for what I now ship are 
speculative cargoes, and I am not sure of getting half their value, whereas for- 
merly I shipped goods ordered by sound firms, but now we do not know what 
firm issound. A great quantity of speculative goods is sent to America, China, 
Australia. South America, and India; no, not India, as goods sent there are not 
quite so much on speculation as to other foreign countries, but I find they are 
all skort of moneg, Can you tell me bow that arises, if they are snperseding us 
tn the market, as I ag : 1 they are doing ?—That is clear enough ; 
fereigners were never ete with the English market they 
have to erect first-class ma iase the best materials—in most 
cases English iron and coa them short of cash for two or three 
years, even if they gave t imust be aware of what it co ts 
them to set up a first-c! , and it ifeven the case in our sound 
firms to be short of cash at > Engiisl anufacturer’s was known 
to be a profitable busi e bankin ablishments that lived by 
them, ever ready to le foreigner has but few of these wealthy 
honses to fall back « 1 faith in them, but the promoters 
of the Paris Exhit peror, have stood in nobly to support 
them, making eve ec ntinental goods; he even said 
tk \ 7 to more for them than they could 
the Emperor says being lawon the 
toaidthem. One of these firms that 

tand forever. I say it is beyond the power 
they so freely gavethem, Other things 
rice of living, and their men work slx days 
ver four. But we are getting to the 
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ish T had seen it before; but do 
vhile?—Not in our day, And | be- 
ling of the Exhibition. 
no use returni I am going to emigrate with 
gh prospects there are not so bright as I should 
xhibition, Euglaud and America would have had 
¥. ENNOR,. 
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UTILISATION OF COKE OVEN GASES. 

Sir,—Our attention having been directed to a paragraph which 
appeared in the Mining Journal of Dec.7, under the above heading, 
we beg to state that Messrs. Carver and Co.’s invention is not the 
first of the kind that has been introduced. A client of ours having 
au interest in a patent having for its object the utilisation of gaars 
at ( facture of hard coke, by which an esti- 
mated saving of nearly @ million tons of coal oil may annually be 
made, The patent referred to is dated as far back as Feb. 22, 1865, 
No. 500, but has not promin ntlv been introduced. 
erected upon the principle, which are open for the inspection of those 
interested in such matcers, and may convince your readers that France 
JENKINS AND Rak, 

Solicitors. 


4 WM i 


does not carry off the palm. 

Castle-strect, Liverpool, Dee, 12. 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM—PATENT OFFICE 
DEVARTMENT. 

; since, accompanied by two friends, I visited the 
highly interesting collection of machinery, Xc., in the above museum, 
for the purpose, amongst other things, of examining the continuous 
jigging-machine, or ore separator, invented by Mr. John Hunt. It 
behoves me to state that, although this very useful machine was 
placed where it could be seen, yet still it is so crowded together with 
hundreds of other valuable and interesting specimens of machinery 
(showing the progress of science from an early period), that one can 
scarcely tell at first sight whether you are looking at one gigantic 
machine or many hundreds of little ones in an almost heterogenous 
mass, A present remarked that the things were 
packed like pilchards in a barrel. 
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| your apace in drawing the attention of the minting pubile to it; 
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I do not know who should be saddled with the blame of keeping this | 


very valuable collection in such a state of darkness ; it is a disgrace 
to our country, and a wretched compliment to those who have at a 
great sost contributed so much to the progress of industry. If the Com- 
its are the parties whom it concerns, and they are so 


missioners of Pate 


negligent as not to move in so important a matter, and do not ame- | 


Wales, it would appear, has the proud privilege of opening a mine re- 
duced as nearly as possible to a “perfect certainty,” and in which an 
investment cannot fail to realise a large “profit;” but the-circular 
does not speak so openly as to whom the profit would attach, the buyer 
or the seller! For aught I know the mine may be (perhaps some of 
your readers can tell me) what it is described, in such glowing lan- 
guage; but what I protest against, and what always looks to me in 
the highest degree suspicious, is for a stranger to take the trouble to 
send me an abusive article upon property I hold and appreciate, to in- 
duce me to buy a property I know nothing of, and should never under 
such circumstances think of connecting myself with. 
Putney, Dec, 9. A CHONTALES SHAREHOLDER, 


FRONTINO AND BOLIVIA (SOUTH AMERICAN) GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, 


Srr,—As a shareholder holding a large interest in this company, | 
I, in common with all who are in anyway connected with it, cannot | 


but be more than satisfied with the results that are now being realised 
under the able superintendence of our manager, Mr. Rouch, Few 
men placed ina similar position, 
ceivable disadvantage, would have proved themsel ve 
to all emergencies. With a shattered credit, and in the face of a most unwar- 


rantable opposition, Mr. Rouch has succeeded in re-establishing the position of | 


the company in New Granada, liquidated its Nabilities, and (with the assistance 
of Mr. Grieff) has bronght the mines and machinery into a condition to yield 
profitable returns. I was glad to observe that you specially directed the atten- 
tion of the sharehelders to a fact, the importance of which it is impossible to 
over estimate—that the number of the mills will be gradually angmented, the 
quantity of auriferons ore being practically unlimited. It wonld seem from what 
appeared in last week’s Journal that with three mills only we may look for a 
nett profit of something like 807, perannum ; and, therefore,as both the mines 
at Bolivia and Frontino are proved to be more valuable than represented, and 
are capable of being much more inexpensively developed than was originally 
computed, we may look forward to a speedy accession of reducing power and a 
corre-ponding augmentation of profits. 

I fully endorse the op!nton expressed in last week's Journal that we, as share- 
holders, “cannot accord too much praise to the -xecutive for the snecessful man- 
ner in which they have entirely surmounted so many serious difficulties ;"" and [ 
only hope, as I believe, “ that thecommencement of a career of prosperity has at 
length been established.’’ It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find another 
company that has had a career xo vexatiously chequered. with its shares at one 
time as high as 57, prem. (12. paid), and then so low that they were unacceptab'e 
at a gift; but. as regards the mines themselves, their mineral value has never 
been questioned, except, indeed, by those who nelther knew anything whatever 
about them, or by their misstatements had some ulterior object antagonistic to 
the success of the present company. All these adverse proceedings are, h »wever, 
at an end, for the sharcholders—wisely, I consider—having determined to pro- 
secute their enterprise under the present energetic executive, they are perfectly 
content to await results, which there are increasing grounds for believing will 
be equal to the anticipations formed at the initiation of the company. 

Dec. 10, AN ORIGINAL SHAREHOLDER, 


FURNACES FOR SMELTING COPPER ORES, 

Sir.—It is quite amusing to sec how fond some persons are of seeing theirname 
in print, even although it be attached to nonsense, or to a subject which they 
know little or nothing about ; and it appears to be remarkably so in the case of 
Mr. Isham Baggs, on the above subject. This gentleman appears to have attempted 
to answer a question asked on a subject of which he knows but very little; for 
if he supposes that any one copper works in England still adheres to the ten pro- 
cesses laid down by him—not on his own authority. however, but on that of the 
learned Dr. Muspratt—he is quite mistaken ; for, although the ten processes men- 
tioned were once necessary, they are no longer so, as most of the sine!ting-works 
employ modifications known in many cases only to themselves. Had Mr. Bages 
read Le Play’s work on ** Copper Smelting’? he would have had a much better 
authority to quote than Dr. Muspratt, who knows, perhaps, as much abont the 
subject as Mr. Baggs; but the most amusing point of this part of Mr. Baggs’s 
letter is the proof that the tenth operation is stillcontinuec. It is this—*s I may 
as well further state that an excellent and truthful engraving of this tenth opera- 
tion is given in the work which [quote.’’ Ihave nodoubt but Dr. Muspratt hasa 
very good picture of a copper refining furnace in his book, but this wonld have 
ben no different in shape or form whether the refining had been the fifth or tenth 
operation. But as Mr. Baggs tells us that he speaks not from hook knowledge 
(Dr. Muspratt’s excepted) alone, but from three yearsspent in the smelting works 
them<elves, we must mind what we state. I deny, however, that Mr. Baggs ever 
spent three years or three months in any of the smelting works in Wales where 
the ten operations of smelting were gone threugh to get refined copper. Copper 
he may have seen, but never studicd the operations. Mr. Baggs was from time 
to time at a works on the River Burry, about seven miles froin Swansea, where, 
in connection with another gentleman, he managed to put up a steam-hammer, 
by which the profits of the company were soon broken down. Had Mr. Baggs’s 


| total knowledge of copper amelti: g been confined to Dr. Muspratt’s, or some other 


book, it would have been better for the company referred to. 

Again, Mr. Baggs exposes his ignorance still more by the way in which he speaks 
of Mr. Bankart’s process. Heseetns to be utterly ignorant of the chemical prin- 
cipal involved in the process, and my advice to Mr. Baggs is for bim in future not 
to tonch that which he cannot handle. WILLIAM BEVA 

Swansea, Dec. 7. 

THE “OFFICIAL LIST,” AND ITS QUOTATIONS OF 
MINE SHARES. 

S1R,—I am a country stockbroker, although the principal part of my business 
consists in transactions connected with the purchase and sale of mine shares; 
and, knowing that your impartial columns are always open to anyone who has 
a grievance to complain of, [ have taken the liberty of making them the medium 
through which to draw the attention of the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
to a state of things which very seriously militates against the perpetuation of 
that feeliag of confidence which should at all times extst between a broker and 
bis client. The best way, probably, to introduce the matter to which I refer Is to 
adduce an instance which occurred to me a few days since. One of my ciients 
gave me an order to purchase acertain number of shares ina foreign mine, 
without specially fixing any limit as to price. I immediately telegrap ed tomy 
representative in London to execute the order, which was done, sfter some diffi- 
culty, at % discount. C 
that price attached, adding, of course, my usual commission ; but, although the 
purchase waa made through ‘the house,” the o ly quotation that appeared in 
the “Official L.i-t’’ of the same evening was at 2% ”—which,in 
other words, was 10s. per share less than the price at which they could be pur- 
cha-ed. As soon as my client saw this in the 7'imes the following morning he, 


,. ** business done 


There are ovens , naturally enongh, expressed his surprise that I sbould hav charged him 3% and 


commission, when the only transaction of the day officially recorded was at 2. 
My explanation was, of course, unsatisfactory, because incomprehensible to one 
nnacquatnted with what is known here as the * machinery of quotations ; * and 
the result was I lost one of my best cliente. 





and labouring under every con- | structive abuse or usage that prevents us coming into the market wit 
s so fully equal | 





| for the next three months. 


I at once forwarded the contract note to my client with | 


Now. Sir, if this were an exceptional case [ should be the last person to occupy | 


; but when I find 


it ia a daily occurrence in connection with the shares of almost every mine | 


“ officially’ quoted { think you would be do ng an essential service to all con- 
cerned —that Is, to cllentand broker —were you to allow your columns to he open 
to these who have had, and still have, just cause to complain of that which bas 
now become a great grievance, so that the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
may be induced to adopt some more effectual means for obtaining the actual 
wice of mine shares, by which the quotations in the * Official List’’ could be 
lepended upon as in some degree representing their current market value. 

1 would not have it under-tood that [ am Inany way endeavouring to impeach 
the integrity of the Committee ; on the contrary. [ believe that it fs only ne- 
cessary forte fact to be submitted to them for the evii to be forthwith reme died, 

Liverpool, Dec. 11. A COUNTRY BROKER. 


GREAT NORTH LAXEY, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


Sin.—As a constant reader of the Journal, and one Interested in mining in 
this island, I presume upon your valuable space for the insertion of a few re- 
marks touching the Great North Laxey Mine. I perceive by a report in last 
week's Journal that the stopes in the sole of the 81 fm. level going north are worth 
1 ton of lead per fathom for 6 fms.. 
about the same az last reported. 
statement is concerned, I may state that [I concur therein; 
with regard to the stoping In the sole of the 84 I+ far from being correct. I heg 
to remark, without any fear whatever of contradiction, that on Dec. 2, the day 
prior to the date of -.e report referred to, the stopes were wor h at leeat 4 tons 


' 
‘ 


to the fathom for a distance of 6 fms. opened upon, and [have no doubt but that 


the course of ore there being developed won!ld fmprove In depth. This is not the 
opinion ef myself alone, but it is also the opinion of an experle need and com 


liorate this state of things, whilst they have, as I understand, a sum peteut miner who accompanied me through the mine on the day mentioned, I 


of something like 250,000/. at their command, a practical remedy is, 
it a»pears to me, left for the depositors—to take the things away, 
and place them where they may be seen to advantage. 


The able curator, Mr. Smith, who is ever ready to give information | the shurebolders in this unfortunate undcrtaking seem to be placed. 


to visitors, is, I am confident, only too anxious to bring about a better 
state of things, and torender the obscure visible. That whichisall-im- 
portant for the prosperity of our country seems to be treated as a 
Are we, Mr. Editor, progressing or going 


secondary consideration. 
ENGINEER, 


backward cmmsositials 
CHONTALES GOLD COMPANY, 

S1z,—In common, I presume, with my brother shareholders, I have 
been favoured with a circular from a person calling himself a “stock 
and sharebroker,’ which, while professing to give information to an 
imaginary correspondent, reflects in a very discreditable way on our 
property, and onour directors, who are men of rank and posicion, and 
in whom we may place the utmost confidence. 
shareholders should, therefore, be made acquainted with the fact that 
there is, as my agent informs me, no person in the Directory list of 
“ Stock and Sharebrokers ” of the name and address of the presumed 
author of the ci-cular, nor is there such a name to be scen at the ad- 
dresayiren. Thi- is the more remarkable, as the circular, which ad- 
aleof Chontales shares, also recommends an investment in 


vises the 
that language is capable of. 


a Welch 


, in th stronyest manner 


I think my brother | 


do not know whether the directors on the island ever inspect the mine, but [ am 
inclined to think they do not. I would suggest the necessity of some of the re- 
spectable English directors periodically gcing undergronnd to see for themselves 


the course of development adopted by Uapt. Rowe, at whose mercy the —_- 
: I really 


cannot understand the reason of so reporting the mine In your Journal, unless 


it be that certain parties have certain interests to <crve, and that the continual 
reduction of the value of the shares, consequent, I have nodouht,on the reports, 
is the most certain method of providing for those interests, [should haveevery 
confidence in the mine if the captain and the local directors worked even ac- 
cording to the advice formerly given by the reports of the inspectors who have 


| reported on the mine, but such It is very mnch to be fe ared has not been, and is 


| 


| 
| 
' 


! 
| 
| 


will show that a saving has been effected of about 50 per cent. 
' 


not likely will be, the case. I am firmly convinced that there is not a better 
young mine in this island, and, under the management of a captain able te 
+ evote bis time to its development, it would very soon become a self-supporting, 
if not a dividend mine. I will leave your mining readers to judge whether the 
stoping of the sole of a level is the most economical way of working when the 
engine shaft has been sunk a sufficient depth, which is the case at this mine, 
to commence another level under the ore ground. A SHARENOLDER, 

Dovglas, Isle of Man, Dec, 10. 

TICKETING EXPENSES. 

SIR.—T se remarks made by one of your Camborne correspondents respecting 
Mr. Pryor’s proposition for abolishing all indirect taxes upon the produce of our 
copper mines are worth the serious consideration of all who art interested In 
mines, especially the ticketing expenses and the samplers’ fees. As your impar- 
tial columns are always open for the exposure of abuses and suggestions of re- 
medies, I take the l!berty of enclosing copies of two bills. one before the mec ting 


at Redruth, in Augnet, 1867, and the other dated Oct. 31, 1867, Ac: mparison 
In lead mines 


| 


| 
| 


| worth * 


the samples are sent from the mines to the smelters. Surely the agen. 
per mines are equally honest, and as comperant to re A | fi oJ 
companies, whose samplers are not admitted within the pale of the — ot tke 
buy from the samples thus sent, and why cannot the whole, and save t lation, 
something lke 30002, per annum, an expense now incurred for simpl = TMlneg 
sainples? Ax far as the fees are concerned, they are divided between eB the 
of 10 companies, the agents of the other companies, not being enrolied Bent 
of the association, are not participators. Another impost is the bnye ets 
being pald by the seller for weighing his master’s urchase, the weighing t 
being 2s. 6d. per parcel, if within eight miles of Redruth, and double fee 
above that distance. The fees under this head amount to more th an rf fees if 
annum. This, added to the former charges, increases the tax u on Fong” Dep 
miner to no less than 4000. per annum. This, as Mr. Pryor sal uate 

for ever abolished, and would have been had the Chairman acted im i 
and put Mr. Pryor’s resolution, and then the county would have been renal > 
@ position in the estimation of the commercial world that it has never od 
tained. Why, would ask, should our honest miner be compelled to pa yet at. 
heavy tax, when the foreign miner {s allowed to come into our market ye, ha 
their produce free of any tax whatever? I know it has been urged that if sold 
charges and fees were removed the smelters would give less for their ores th 
this opinion ts conclusively negatived by the practical fact that it ts nor ut 
smelters but their servants who are paid the taxes. Under any Circumsta the 
the experiment is certainly worth trying, if the only result should be to por 
the county to a level with other par sof the kingdom, and let the world gee H ry 
we are not so antiquated as our forefathers, when these regulations were e ~d 
blished. Iam desirous of keeping pace with the times by removing a very ane 
duce upon the same principle as that adopted with every other article a 
merce. Iam neither a sample-taker, assayer, cashier, or merchant. but an 4 
venturer in many mines, and one who wishes to sce Cornwall raised to the posteieg 
its mineral wealth entitles it to oceupy.—Deec. 3, Pe 


FOREIGN MINES, 


VAL ANTIGORIA.—Nov, 30: The lode in the adit end north jg j 
proving. The lode in the winze, sinking in the bottom of the adit Icve} vai 
2 tons of ore per fathom, worth 14 dwts. of gold perton. The lode inthe dont’ 
level south ylelds 12 dwts. of gold per ton. In the winze sinking in the bottom 
of the 1) fm. level, south of shaft, on the No. 2 lode, the lode is 20 inches wi " 
producing 3 tons of ore, worth for gold 10 dwts. per ton. We shall fini :h thea? 
cavations for the crusher and hoisting machinery-house in two or three days. 

_ PESTARENA UNITED.—Thomas Warne, Thomas Roberts, Pestareng 
Nov. 29; The carriage of ore over the ropes from the Morghen to Cieppi Morelij 
has been successfully commenced. We expect to be able to send, when the n “ 
have gained the necessary experience, above 1% ton of ors per hour over 
whole length “f the rope; and the expense of the carriage of the ore from ne 
tarena to the Battigio esta'lishment will, after next month, be decreased very 
much. We are now about to commence the erection of the new pumping t 
bine, and hope to finish it before the spring campaign begins. The weather oa 
set In cold and frosty, and the ice has obliged us to decrease the number of = 
tive mills at work, The principal stopesof the mines continue to yield ore wo ns 
over 2 02s. of gold per ton, and average 100/. in value per fm.—Battigio f 
Roberts, Nov. 30: The closing in of the great water-wLeel is com teted, and rm 
appears to answer its purpose well. The completion of this wor and of the 
rope-way from Morghen tu Cieppi Morelli will, we trust, enable us, for the fi : 
time since these mines commenced working, to bring to the Battiglo establish. 
ment, for the purpose of amalgamation during the winter months also a certal : 
quantity of Pextarena ore, which will be largely increased during next pring. 
Nothing new at the mines since our last report.—Val Toppa, James Mitebelt’ 
Nov. 30: In the end of the new tramroad level the lode has further improved: 
the stopes in the back of this level have also greatly improved. We have com, 
menced the sinking of a winze in the bottom of this level, where the lode is from 
3 to 4 feet wide—good ore. There is every appearance of this being a very pro. 
ductive lode, Since our last we have started a new level, about 20 metres ahoye 
Fisher's level; the lode is at present 4 feet wide, and worth over % oz. of gold 
per ton of ore, and in virgin ground.—Dec, 7: The remittance of gold which has 
been made to the office, from amalgam obtained since our smeli ing, on Oct, 97 
is, notwithstanding the cold weather we have had during the month, 1047 Ons, 

PONTGIBAUD.—Capt. Rickard, Dec. 2: Roure: The 125 metre level 
north has been suspended, and the men set to rise to prove some ore ground in 
the bottom of the levelabove. The same level south is in a lode 3 fc. wide, spotted 
with ore. The 80 metre level south is a little improved in appearance, showing 
«pots of ore. The rise behind this end is poor. The 60 metre level south ylelds 

‘4 ton of ore perfm. The 40,in the same direction, yields 1 ton perfm, The 
adit south from Richards’s is without change. The driving of the stollen sonth 
has been resumed ; the lode continues poor. The two crosr-cuts west are with. 
out change, Ourstopes in this mine yleld about the same quantity of ore as last 
month. Thetribute pitches yield a ttle better, on the whole.—La Grange : The 
8), north of Nosky’s shaft, ylelds 14% tonof ore perfm. The 60, in the same dj 
rection, yields a littlecoarsesaving work, The 20north andsouth is poor, The 
stops continue to yield their usual quautity.—Mloche : The adit north, on No, ¢ 
lode, has become hard, and the lode small and poor. The shallow level, on the 
same lode, shows spots of ore, but not enough to value.—La Brousse: We hare 
cut the lode in the 80, at Basset’s shaft, which has a very kindly appearance 
and yields 44 ton of ore perfm. The 60, south of shaft, yields 1'4 ton per fm’ 
The 40 south ylelds a little saving work. The 40, on the eastern part, yields 
4 tons of ore perfm. The 40, north of shaft, has entercd a more kindly lode 
composed of gossany matter, letting out water. The 20 south is poor. No, 
winze ylelds 244 tons of ore perfm. At Bromont, we have not yet cut the lode 
as expected, having had a bar of stiff ground in the cross-cut.— Pranal: The 50 
north, on St. Matthews’s lode, ylelds 144 ton perfm. The 30south ylelds 4 ton 
perfm. The winze tn the 30north vieldsl ton perfm. The8 north vielrds 2 tons 
perfm. The 8 south isauspended,and the men put to drive adit north towards 
this point, where the lode Is 6 ft. wide, yielding good stone- of ore. Our tribute 
pitches yleld pretty well.—Surface : Our outdoor work begins to be subject to 
hindrauces from bad weather, so that we cannot calculate on doing much tnerety 
Our dressing has gone on without any serious in 
terruption from the late frosts. Our sampling has amounted to 275% tons, 

LUSITANIAN.—Nov. 26: Palhal Mine: In Taylor’s engine-shafi, 
below the the 110, the lode produces 3 tons of ore per fathom.— Levels on Basto’s 
Lode: The lode in the 90, cast of Rives’s shaft, is! ft. wide, compored of flookan 
In the Ilo east, and the 110, west of Taylor's shaft, the lode ix worth respec 
tively 4 tons and ‘4 ton of ore perfathom. The 100, east and wert of Taylor's 
shaft, is composed of flookan, The lode in the 70, east of Rives’s shaft, «4 fi. 
wide, worth % ton of ore per fathom. In the 38, west of Perez’ shaft, the lod 
6 in, wide, composed of quartz and stones of ore, The lode in the 70, west of 
Sitde lode, is 1 ft wide, composed of quartz, with stones of ore and mundic, In 
the 18, west of Perez’ shaft, the lode, which is of flookan and quartz, ts 6 inches 
wide. The lode in the adit is small, yielding stones of ore.—Levels on the 
Caunter Lode: The 99 and 80, cast of the slide, are each composed of Mo rkan. 
In the 100, west of Basto’s lode, and east of Taylor’s shaft, the lode ta } foot 
wide, composed of quartz and small stones of ore.—Level on Ponte Lode: The 
lode in the 28, east of slide lode, is 6 in. wide, of quartz.—Level on the Grea 
Caunter Lode: In the 60, west of Oak engine shaft, the lode is 9 In, wide, com 





| poxed of flookan.—Cross-cuta: The ground in cach of the three eross-cnts 


the 60 north of Rives’s shaft, the 100 south of Taylor's, and the 28 sourh of 
Basto's lode, is composed of a hard gneitss.—Winzes: In winze No. 64. bel 
the 190, west of Taylor's, the lode is 2 ft. wide, worth 1 ton of ore per fathom 
rhe lode in the winze No, 65, below the /0, is 1 ft. wide, yielding good stones 
of ore.—Stopes on Basto's Lode: Above the 18, weet of Fonsaco’s winze, thi 
lode is worth 1 ton per fathom. Above the 28, east and west of No, 5% winze, 
the lode ts worth 4, ton per fathom. Above the 80, east of Doming»'s winze, 
the lode is worth 4 ton per fathom, Above the 80, west of Domingo’s win 
the lode is worth 1', ton per fathom. Above the 80, east of Taylor's, the lode 
is worth 4 ton per fathom. Above the 50, west of Ernesto’s winze, the lode is 
worth | ton per fathom. Below the 60, east of Rives’s shaft, the lode is worth 
4 ton per fathom. Below the 80, west of No. 61 winze, the lode ix worth 1 ton 
per fathom. Below the 90, west of Taylor's shaft, the lode is worth 4% ton pi 
fathom. Below the 90, east of No. 61 winze, the lode is worth % ton per fathom. 
Below the 100, east of Taylor's, the lode is worth 4 ton per fathom. Below the 
100, east and west of No, 60 winze. the lode is worth | ton per fathom, Below 
the 28, west of Taylor’s, the lode is worth 1 ton per fathom.—Stopes on Cannter 


| Lode: Below the 70, east of No. 59 winze, the lode is worth 1 ton per fathom. 


Stope on Slide Lode: Below the 60, east of No. 66 winze, the lode i: worth % ton 
per fathom.—Stopes on Mill Lode: Above the 38, east of Taylor's, the le is 
4 ton per fathom. Below the “8, east of Taylor's, the lode is worth % ton 


2 


| per fathom.—Stope on Great Caunter Lode: Above the 59, east of Lanranco 


and that the other portions of the mine are | 
So far as the latter portion of the foregoing | 
but the statement | 


winze, the lode is worth 44 ton per fathom.—Carvalhal : Levels on Great Lovie 
In the 40, east of incline shaft, the lode is worth 44 ton of lead per fathom. The 
lode in the 40, west of {ncline shaft, is 1 ft. wide, composed of quartz awd spo 
of lead. The lode In the 30, east of incline shaft, is 1 foot wile, eo xpred 
quartz and stones of lead ; the water in the end {x very strong, and we tr 
soon to have a larger and better lode. The 30, west of incline shaft, is cont 
posed of quartz, lead, and blende, worth of the two latter 1 ton per fathom. ‘Th 
lode in the 20, eaxt of incline shaft, Is 3 fect wide, worth 1% ton per fathom 
The 10, west from the rise, is 4 feet wide, composed of quartz and lead. wort 
14 ton per fathom. In the 10, east of incline shaft, the lode Is 1 foot wide, com 
posed of quartz. In the rise above the 30, east of incline shaft, the lode Is? feq 
wide—unproductive.—Stopes on the Great Lode: Above the 20, east. of ine It 
shaft, the lode is worth 2 tons per fathom. Above the 30, east of No. % win 
the lode is worth 4 ton per fathom.—Figueiredo Mine : The timbering in Henty 
shaft is completed. In the 40 metre level, east of Henty’s shaft, the ground 
very soft, and the water ie again increasing. 

West CANADA,—Capt. Plummer, Nov. 23: Huron Copper Bay 
Bray's (ngine-shaft is being sunk with good dispatch, and the lode contalns 
fair quantity of ore. The 50is somewhat improved. The lode ts wider. an 
contains more ore than for some time past. Weare hoping for fur her tinprov 
ment. The stopes are unchanged.—Wellington ; The lode in the 49. wan 
Crase’s, is very poor, and is amaller than we expected to find it. The lode in 
winze below the 30, in advance of this, is large. and seems to contain the aa 
quantity of ore, The 36, east of Mirchell’s, yie’ds 24% tons per fathom. - “ 
promising. ‘The stopes at this point areturning out well. The stopes at aed 
are Lot 80 good as they were when last reported. The stopes atCollings Mine 
Fire lode, are not changed, but, upon the whole, they are poor.—Brace : 
The lode in the 25th continues poor ; it is large, and promises to tinprove. 
stope in the back ylelds 2 tons; in the bottom it yields 144 ton per fasnon a 
the west of the shaft the lode ylelds a similar quantity. The !2. west of sis 
lor’s, is very much improved: it yields 134 ton per fathom, and looks pro coe 
to continue. We have been encouraged of late at this point. The lode wel 
on steadily improving for the last three wecks ; it has often shown w' iL ashe 
but only for very short duration, As this has been much larger. a5 we" 
ter in quality, we are led to hope for its continuance, The evel ry stow? 
a large lode, but not to value, We have again lessened our hands, as fo onr 4 
Nine miners, one amith and helper, and one carpenter ; t's will lessen © 
penditure some 1101. per month. Wo are still pushing oa eur dressing. © ath 
view of sending off as large a cargo ar possible, We regret that the reaigh we 
in the early part of the month prevented us dressing the usual qa DUty 
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